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Biographical Summary 
Dr. Donald E. Larson 


Dr. Donald E. Larson was born on January 13, 1931, in Florin, 
California. He has spent the major part of his life in association with 
Japanese-Americans. 


Throughout his childhood and adolescent years, Dr. Larson attended 
public schools in the Florin/Elk Grove area which was populated by 
young Nisei (second generation Japanese-American) students. His 
father was a well-driller who drilled water wells for many Japanese 
farmers in the pre-World War II Florin area. In these ways, the 
Larson family developed cordial relationships with many Japanese- 
American families. 


During the war, the Larson family corresponded with several Florin 
area Japanese-American families that had been evacuated and 
interned. Dr. Larson recalls at least two caucasian families who 
looked after the farms of Japanese-Americans who were forced to 
abandon their farms due to relocation. The Larson family was 
unable to make similar gestures, due to a heart-attack which his 
father had suffered between the time of Pearl Harbor and the 
evacuation. | 


Dr. Larson continued to associate with Japanese-Americans after the 
end of WW II. During his college years at the University of 
California, Berkeley, Dr. Larson came into contact with Japanese- 
Americans who were in the Reserve Office Training Corps (R.O.T.C.). 
During his two years of military service, he developed some of his 
closest friendships with Japanese-Americans who were from Hawaii. 


Throughout his career as a professional educator, Dr. Larson has 
maintained close friendships with Japanese-Americans in the Florin 
and Sacramento areas. Among his closest friends are Mary and Al 
Tsukamoto, whom he met in 1983 in discussions around a Day of 
Remembrance Event in the Elk Grove Unified School District. He has 
also been a close associate of Marion Kanemoto, Florin JACL Oral 
History Project Coordinator. 


Dr. Larson has been a strong supporter of redress/reparations for 
Japanese-American internees. As a professional educator, he favors 
continued efforts to increase public awareness of the Japanese- 
American internment experience. 
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[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


NAKAGAWA: Dr. Larson, tell us a little bit about your experiences 


LARSON: 


growing up in the Florin area before the outbreak of 
the war, particularly your childhood experiences and 
experiences up through high school. 

I was born in January 1931 and spent most of my life 
in a residence on Florin Road and Hedge Avenue. I 
started school when I was first grade when I was five 
years of age. In that first grade class there were 
seven caucasians and about seventeen Japanese 
students. I continued throughout in that school where 
most of my friends were Japanese except for one 
caucasian student whose name was Bill Roemer, who 
happened to be the teacher's son and probably my 
closest friend. Academically, the Japanese students 
were very difficult to compete with because they 
tended to be good students. Even though we were 
very friendly--they and I were very friendly--they 
were very reluctant to speak Japanese around me. In 


fact, I learned only three Japanese words; mainly, 


they were swear words. And I learned to count to ten. 


NAKAGAWA: 


That was very interesting because their folks just 
would not want them to speak anything except English 
outside the home. They did, however, attend--most 
attended--Japanese school on Saturdays. I can always 
remember during the regular school week if two 
Japanese students had a disagreement, they waited 
until Saturday. That's how they took care of their 
problems. 

In the school picture I had, in May of 1942 just 
prior to the evacuation of the Japanese (that was 
probably a fifth and sixth grade class), there were 
thirty-four students in the class, twenty-one of whom 
were Japanese and the remainder were caucasian. 
When I graduated in 1944, there were five in the 
graduation class, but only four of those five were 


people who had gone to school in previous years. So 


we've gone from a class of probably thirty-four now 


down to four students. 

Dr. Larson, tell us a little bit about your memories of 
the war, particularly the Pearl Harbor bombing, and 
then the evacuation of the Japanese Americans from 
the Florin area. What are some of your most vivid 
memories and recollections of both of those events, the 
Pearl Harbor bombing and then the subsequent 
evacuation a few months afterwards. 

I think almost everyone who was alive knows where 


they were on December 7, 1941. I was helping my 


LARSON: 


father and uncle install a concrete septic tank at my 
uncle's place when my aunt came out and told us that 
the Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor. Of course, I 
was then ten years of age, almost eleven. I had no 
idea, of course, where Pearl Harbor was, and we did 
not truthfully get the full. . . . I'm sure we were totally 
unaware of the virtual destruction of the American 
fleet in Pearl Harbor at that time. I don't think we 
could have known it was as bad as it really was 
because we were not told the facts. It wasn't taken 
seriously at first. You know, Japan was a long way 
away, and I can't remember when I first realized the 
fact of the evacuation of the Japanese. The only 
things I can remember were that they deputized my 
father to guard a Japanese store in Florin. I think it 
was owned by the KATOS or the TANAKAWAS (I'm 
not sure which one) and I remember my dad saying it 
was silly, that he had known Mr. Tanakawa all his life. 
He was under suspicion because he had gone back and 
forth to Japan in previous years, so somehow he was 
suspect. And I feel--I didn't know it at the time 
because I look back and he knew the history of that 
period--everything that my father said, the evacuation 
[was] probably primarily a racial issue more than it 
was any security factor. It was back in probably 


1890s when my father said the Japanese first arrived 


in the Florin area and at that time they worked for 


LARSON: 


other farms; they were farm laborers. Then a law was — 
passed [1913], in which the first generation, the Issei, 
was not allowed to own property. They were pretty 
safe then. But when the second generation was born, 
and therefore they could then start buying property, 
that's when, I think, the real threat began to arise-- 
this is probably the twenties--to the caucasians in the 
area. Japanese families all worked in the fields, 
particularly strawberries. I mean, it's hard work and 
it's long work; it's the weeding, and the hoeing, and the 
picking of the strawberries, and the irrigating, and all 
that. So again, I think the Japanese farmers with their 
family labor were able to make a go of it--during the 
Depression now--when many caucasian farmers could 
not. I think there was a great deal of jealously during 
that period of time. 

My father was a well-driller and drilled most of the 
water wells for the Japanese in the community. So 
therefore, they were major customers. And when they 
evacuated, of course, my father lost a great deal of the 
work that he had to do for a period of time until farms 
were leased or taken over by someone else. I do 
remember the day the Japanese said goodbye to us in 
school. It was in February; they realized they were 
going. Then again, I think too, the children who were 


in the fifth and sixth grade, it wasn't something that 


was not immediate enough for them to really come to 


LARSON: 


terms with at that time. As the appproaching time 
went on, the sadness set in. And when you see over 
half of your friends here one day and gone the next, it 
has to have a tearful impact upon you. It was a 
strange feeling. Now I'm eleven years of age. The 
Japanese, or the headlines said, "the Japs have bombed 
Pearl Harbor." And on the other hand, here I stand 
with my Japanese friends being taken away. This is a 
real tough situation in terms of mixed emotions for 
someone eleven years of age, you know, 

because it's a time when kids want to be very 
patriotic, yet friendships are very important at that 
age. My father-- no bones about it at all--said at the 
time of the evacuation that the United States will 
someday deeply regret what they are doing today 
because these people, many of them are American 
citizens. Also he helped truck them, at least the ones 
throughout our neighborhood, to Elk Grove where they 
took the train to go to various relocation camps. 
Although my dad was trusted by the Japanese, I think 
many of them would have liked to have had him look 
out for their property, etc. But, between the time of 
Pearl Harbor and the time they were evacuated, he 
suffered a heart 


attack and therefore he was not able to take care of 


any more than he was doing. 


NAKAGAWA: 


In fact, when the Japanese left on on May 29, my 
uncle committed suicide on May 30. Again, he was a 
man who always saw the dark side in everything. But, 
I think a lot of it had to do with my father having had 
a heart attack, and he worked for my dad, and 


therefore his source of income was now limited. And 


secondly, seeing the Japanese evacuated was, I think, 


more than he could bear. So at this point, he killed 
himself. 

We corresponded with the Japanese when they 
were away, the YOSHIDA family and the ARIGAKI 
family. I can't remember. Some of them went to Tule 
Lake. I can't remember now the ones I corresponded 
with. There were some in Tule Lake and some were 
elsewhere. But it was not Jerome, Arkansas. I 
remember that because that was where 
Mary was. It wasn't Jerome, Arkansas. And those 
letters continued for, oh, maybe a year after they left 
here. Some of them continued, though, after the war 
ended because the Yoshida family settled in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. 

Dr. Larson, your experiences, I think, are rather 
unique for a caucasian person living in California at 
that time, the fact that you had as a lot of good friends, 
Niseis, Japanese Americans. As far as you are able to 


recall, what were some of the attitudes of your 


NAKAGAWA: caucasian friends towards the Japanese who lived in 


LARSON: 


Florin and their attitudes towards the evacuation? 
Many of the caucasian kids my age, I think, felt very 
much like I did. My brother's generation. . . .My 
brother's seven years older than I am, and, of course, 
he was bent to serve in the World War II, in the 
European theater, not in the South Pacific. I have to 
honestly say that there was a lot of war hysteria. I 
remember a headline in the Sacramento Union-- 
somewhere I've saved it; can't find it right now--that 
says "Jap Plane Over San Francisco." This was totally 
untrue; it was simply a rumor, but I think it was a sign 
of the times. That's how jittery people were. 

The Japanese who tended to be the brighter, the 
more out-going, the further removed from the farms, 
the lawyers, this sort of thing, were most suspect 
because, I think, they were felt to be more of a threat 
by the caucasians in the area than were the less 
educated people. Many of my father's friends were 
the less educated people. Many of my father's friends 
did not share his feelings at all, again perhaps because 
they were not involved with the Japanese as he was. 
And I think again, a lot of it was the long-standing 
racial feelings between many caucasians towards the 


Japanese in the area. Even today my brother feels, 


argues with me about the redress of grievance. He 


LARSON: 


feels less kindly toward the grievance situation than I 
do. I feel very favorable towards it. 

There were some caucasians in the area who really 
did a very honest job of managing some of the 
Japanese farms. There were others who simply took 
off the 1942 crop and after that paid little attention to 
the care of the vineyards. The strawberries went to 
the wayside because there was no way that anyone 
was going to put in that much intense labor. And 
labor, once the Japanese left, labor became a bigger 
and bigger problem because we now had no source of 
labor, Of course, we only had about twenty acres of 
grapes. And so, although my father and brother and I 
always worked these grapes, we always had some help 
from the Japanese. So now we turn to migrant 
workers from Oklahoma to get help in the field. It's 
very important because the only time that grapes had 
ever really been a profitable crop was during World 
War I and World War II. So when grapes went from 
$10 a ton before the war to $100 to $200 a ton during 
the war, this was the first time that anybody, I believe 
any of us made any money, the first time that my 
folks really had any real income to speak about. So we 


took care of grapes during that period of time. And as 


I said, the first year, many of the caucasians did take 


the crops off. Some of them like GEORGE FEIL and BOB 


LARSON: 


NAKAGAWA: 


LARSON: 


FLETCHER did continue to take care of their farms, but 
you must remember they were making a good profit. 
During these times there was fear there. I remember 
my parents and other adults would watch airplanes on 
a weekly schedule. We'd do down to the Florin School 
and sit up all night. There were normally two couples. 
We actually firmly believed that we would be 
attacked. 

To my knowledge, in this area, there was not a 
single incident of any sort of sabotage or security risks 
that ever really did occur that I know of. But there 
were certain people, like MR. TANAKAWA for some 
reason, and MR. KATO who were highly suspect and I 
remember that. 

Dr. Larson, tell us a little bit, if you can, about some of 
your experiences upon the return of the internees to 
the Sacramento-Florin-Elk Grove area after the war. 
You were, I believe, just starting high school at this 
time. 

Yeah, I was either a freshman or a sophomore at Elk 
Grove High School, but I remember the first Japanese 
student returning. I don't remember his name now, a 
male, and I remembered that this really bothered me 
a great deal. I could hardly talk about it; I remember 
on the bus going home, somebody, macho teenagers, 


thought the idea, "Let's beat him up," you know. I 


wasn't actually a part of that; that's the part that I 


LARSON: 


NAKAGAWA: 
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don't really look back on, but somehow because 
everyone else was doing it, I hit him. He wasn't 
seriously injured, but the fact is that I look back and. . 
. God, how tough it must have been. He must have 
been like the first black trying to enter a school in 
Alabama. But I think after that one day, then after 
two or three or four more returned, I think it was 
going to return to normal at that time. I don't 
remember any future incidents. I remember that I 
played on the tennis team and one player was 
KASHIWAGA. I don't remember developing any real 
intense friendships with Japanese as I had in 
elementary school, maybe because my world had 
widened and I had gone to a high school where there 
was a wider range of friends than I had in elementary 
school. I had, certainly I remember them as students, 
good students, but not close relationships and not in 
large numbers. Many of my friends in elementary 
school never returned to this areas The YOSHIDA 
family, the AKIYAMA family never returned. Many 
of the people whom I had had close relationships with 
simply were not around anymore in this area. In fact 
only about two families of the original group did 
return. That's about the only vivid recollection I have. 
Your background is in psychology and that begs me to 


ask you the question, upon the return of those 


internees who did come back, do you recall any 


NAKAGAWA: changes in their mindset or any psychological changes 


LARSON: 


in their personalities coming back? 

I'm sure at the time maybe you didn't think about it 
but now with a bit of hindsight and your training in 
psychology .... 

Well, someone who I knew before and afterwards was 
MARY TSUKAMOTO because they were close to my 
family. Mary and Al came back. Even though BOB 
FLETCHER took care of their place, a lot of the things 
they had owned were destroyed and were not there 
anymore. A lot of the Japanese who did return were 
very, very cautious, and very, very, um, I think they 
were a little afraid in terms of what could happen. 
And I can understand this. Remember, they were 
returning to a situation where there have already 
been racial overtones against them. Now following the 
war with the empire of Japan, and even though the 
United States was victorious, a lot of those previous 
feelings would prevail. I think that's one reason some 
people did not return here. The YOSHIDA family 
stayed in Shaker Heights and had a totally different 
reception there because there was no buildup of racial 
prejudice against the Japanese, per se, at that time. 
So they were much easier to fit into society there, than 
it was to fit in here because Shaker Heights was a city 


where there was no backlog of racial prejudice. Many 


did not return because there was nothing to come back 
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LARSON: 


to. The TANIGUCHI'S came back, because they owned 
their property, but by the time they got back their 
house was gone, there wasn't much left. So I think it 
was certainly not a happy homecoming at all. They 
were frightened and they had to start their lives over 
again. 

While this goes on in 1948, times change. I'd 
started college in Berkeley and I'm coming home 
probably in October or so for the first time and what 
do I see. The grapes have all been pulled out because 
the price of wine has gone from $150 a ton to $10 or 
$15 a ton. You can't get the labor and it costs too 
much to farm. All along Florin Road were vineyards; 
vineyards are neat and green. After the grapes went, 
we got into dry-field agriculture--alfalfa, dairy 
farming--the whole life style that I knew has now 
suddenly changed. Even the Japanese who came back, 
now again they may be able to make some money 
again using family labor, but they lost the money 
when grapes were high during the war. It wasn't the 
same. A lot of the Japanese stores disappeared. A lot 
of the businesses were associated with agriculture-- 
the Fruit Growers Association, the Strawberry 
Association. There was no reason for them to exist 


anymore. They were gone. HAROLD OCHIDA was one 


of the managers of one of these associations. 


LZ 


NAKAGAWA: 


LARSON: 
NAKAGAWA: 
LARSON: 


NAKAGAWA: 


LARSON: 


pe 


Upon the return of the internees, as you said just 
finishing college or coming home from college. . . 
That was my first year. 

That was your first year. 

That was 1948 . They'd already returned but this 
was coming back to the changes in the agricultural 
industry around the Florin area. 

Let's talk for a moment then about your years in 
college, and then even after you graduated from Cal. 
Did you continue to have contacts with Japanese- 
Americans or Japanese after college in your 
professional life, at least to the extent before the war? 
Well, I think because I was gone after my four years 
at Cal and then it was followed by two years in the 
military. However, I did not end my association with 
the Japanese because when I was in the military some 
of my closest friends there happened to be Hawaiian 
of Japanese and Hawaiian descent. I had gone into 
ROTC and many of them also had done so, and so we 
had become friends first at Fort Benning, Georgia and 
later at Fort Ord, California. In fact, I still have a 
Hawaiian Japanese friend who now lives in Vermont 
who now visits me every two to four years if he's in 
the area. I've always somehow had a great deal of 


trust of Japanese professionals. I mentioned to 


Reverend Nakagawa earlier my personal physician has 


LARSON: 


NAKAGAWA: 


LARSON: 


always been Japanese until the present time. My 
attorney is Japanese so I have always in a sense 
sought them out, probably because I have such high 
regard for their intellect and because I competed with 
them throughout my schooling. And I knew that they 
were good students and good scholars and I had a lot 
of confidence in them. 

I have never heard anymore over the years after 
my college years. Never heard again from some of 
those who had moved out of the area. I'd often 
wondered what had happened, but I've had no 
information. 

Tell us some of your thoughts and feelings about the 
time you first heard about the movement for redress 
and reparations on the part of the Japanese American 


community, whether it was the local community's 


efforts that you first heard about or the national cause. 


I had probably heard about it from the local level 
because of my friendship with Mary Tsukamoto. I 
taught with Mary, worked with Mary, and knew Mary 
all my life. And I have always felt favorable towards 
the redress because it goes back to what my dad had 
said at the time it occurred, that the United States 
would regret what it's doing today because they were 
evacuating citizens of the United States. 


All people do not feel as I do. My brother does not 


share my feelings. He is not hostile and militant 
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LARSON: 


about it. Lot of the people who were seven years 
older than I am served in World War II. They look 
upon it as... . "I had to give up a lot and leave the area 
too and who's going to redress my grievances." I don't 
see any comparison. They're like comparing apples 
and oranges to me because nobody took anything 
immediately away from them. Some of that property 
had to be literally abandoned by the Japanese. In fact 
in 1983 when Mary came to the Elk Grove School 
district and talked to the superintendent about having 
a Day of Remembrance for the evacuation, I certainly 
was one of her main supporters with the Board of 
Education to do that. And DR. HOUDE who was 
superintendent then was certainly very friendly to the 
idea as was the Board. And so in 1983-- and that was 
the first year I think that we had the Day of 
Remembrance--we had a display at the school district 
office and it was followed later that week by a bigger 
display that was held in Florin at the Buddhist Hall. 
Probably if you took a poll amongst Caucasians, in the 
Florin area, it would be about fifty-fifty over whether 
it should be done and maybe it would be more 
disfavorable than favorable. But I certainly. . . . I felt 
that they lost far more than the $20, 000 would ever 
bring. And I thought for a long time that 


President Reagan would wait until they died and then 


they wouldn't have to pay any money at all. And 


le 


LARSON: 


NAKAGAWA: 


LARSON: 
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many people who suffered the most got no redress 
because they died before they were paid any money. 
How do you deal with this issue in your personal life 
when you talk about it with your colleagues, primarily 
with your non-Japanese peers and colleagues? Do you 
get any arguments about it? Do you just shrug it off 
and let people think their own way? Or, or are you 
willing to take up the Japanese-American cause every 
time someone confronts you on it? How do you deal 
with it? 

I'm pretty outspoken about my feelings about what 
happened, but I'm not going to get into fisticuffs with 
somebody over the issue. That's really not my style! 
But, the point is, I'm very vocal and I talk to the 
various classes in the school district. I am very open 
and I very openly denounce what the United States 
government did in evacuating the Japanese, and I am 
certainly very pro in the redress of their grievances. 
It's kind of pleasing to me, I think, and just this year I 
talked about this issue to several fifth grade classes. 
And teachers of these fifth grades who don't know me 
have always cautioned me to be very careful about 
what you say because fifth graders are very much into 
the cause of justice. An editorial appeared in one of 
Sacramento's papers at the time of the evacuation 


saying what a wonderful thing it was to get these 


terrible people out of the community and we would be 
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LARSON: safer, etc. When the teacher asked pupils to respond 
to that particular article at the present time, they saw 
a great injustice in what this caucasian was declaring 
in this article on why they should be evacuated. 

[End Tape 1, Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 
If I would have gone into that classroom and said that 
I thought there should be no redress of grievances, I 
would have had about thirty very angry fifth graders. 
They really see that this was the wrong thing to do. 

The other day a fifth grade child said something to 
the effect that this couldn't happen again. Another 
child spoke up and said, "Do you know that a year ago 
we were trying to find a place in Illinois for the 
Iranians?" That brought back again the thought that 
"Yeah, it could happen again." But I think that what 
Mary started, that is to remind each new generation of 
kids to really be cautious and be aware of what 
happened back in 1942 because given the right 
situation, I really believe that it could happen again. 
Well, you see right now the Japanese-bashing going 

on. In fact, the JACL in Florin was threatened with all 
sorts of terrible things just a week ago. So I think that 
the potential is there and I don't know how you ever, 
as long as there are always people who feel that 


somehow they are put upon, there will always be the 


Japanese or some other minority, someone out there 
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LARSON: who needs someone to take the excuse for their own 
failures out on. I think we need to be constantly 
aware of this happening. Under duress of any sort, 


you can find all sorts of excuses to do almost anything! 


[END OF TAPE 1, Side B] 


Oral History Interview Notes 


Mr. Arthur Butler 


Mr. Arthur Butler is a pioneer member of the Florin community, and 
is remembered very fondly by many Niseis who grew up in the area. 
He was born on November 7, 1895, in Cedar Grove, which is the 
present day community of Pollack Pines. He attended schools in 


Cedar Grove, and graduated from the Cedar Grove Elementary School. 


On December 5, 1921, Mr. Butler married Grace Feil, who was a 
resident of Florin. They lived for approximately two years in Cedar 
Grove, and subsequently moved to the Florin area in 1923. The 
made their home on a ranch which was located on Power Inn Road. 
In due time, the Butlers began to acquaint themselves with many 


Japanese-American farming families in the Florin area. 


Mr. Butler remembers his children associating with many Japanese- 
American families who farmed in the Florin community. Among 
them were the Dakuzaku family, Kawamoto family (who farmed 
grapes and strawberries), Shintaku, Taketa, and Taniguchi families 
One event of his early arrival in Florin which he remembers well 


involved the Dakuzaku family. This even involved his moving a 


piano from a hardware store in Florin into the Kakuzaku home. This 


was the home of Mary (Dakuzaku) Tsukamoto. This piano was a gift 


to Mary from her father on her birthday. 


Prior to the outbreak of the Second World War, Mr. Butler's brother- 
in-law managed the Florin Fruit Growers Association, where many of 
the Issei farmers brought their produce for shipment He especially 
remembers the year 1921 as being one of the best years for 
producing grapes. During the war, Mr. Butler himself managed three 
farms which were owned by Japanese-American families who were 


forced off their properties and into internment camps. 


In the immediate post-war years, Mr. Butler recalls two of the 
Japanese-American families with whom he had been close returning 
to the Florin community. They were unable to resume their produce 
businesses, due to the bad market condition for grapes that occurred 
in 1946. These families, as well as other farming families, shifted 


their efforts into other businesses. 


For most of his life, Mr. Butler was actively involved in the Florin 
Grammar School District. He was elected to the Board of Trustees in 
1925. In June, 1930, he resigned from the Board to assume two 
janitorial positions within the district. One position was at the school 
for Japanese students, while the other position was at the school for 
Caucasian students. He was elected to the High School Board in 1930 


and served here until 1952. It was during this time that the Elk 


Grove School District took over the Florin District. 


Along the way, Mr. Butler managed to talk the school district into 
buying a school bus. The district purchased a 50 passenger Ford bus 
at a cost of $4,600.00. Many Sansei adults from the Florin area 
fondly remember Mr. Butler as being their school bus driver as well 
as their janitor. Mr. Butler continued to serve the school district in 
various capacities until his retirement in 1960. At the time of his 


retirement, he was the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 


Although Mr. Butler himself never advanced beyond the eighth 
grade in terms of formal education, his life has been totally 
committed to the education of children. This unselfish commitment 
was recognized by the Elk Grove Unified School District in August, 
1990, by the dedication and establishment of the Arthur C. Butler 


Elementary School. 


Recorded by Mark M. Nakagawa 


